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tion of his butterfly-house, a green-house devoted to rearing plants and 
insects together, he writes as follows ; — " In my younger days I myself 
amassed an extensive collection of butterflies and moths .... I have 
the collection still, and never look upon it without pride. Friends love 
to gaze upon the Scarlet Tigers, Clouded Yellows and mammoth 
Death's Heads ; white bearded fossils come down from afar and beam 
upon it — but when all's said and done what else is it but a collection 
of corpses? Beautiful though they may be to look upon, arranged 
systematically with pinions outstretched upon the clean white paper — 
how much more beautiful to gaze upon the living form flashing its 
gorgeous wings in sunlight, throbbing with the exuberance of lifel" 
This is a frank statement from a collector, but one which is character- 
istic of the times ; interest is being transferred from collections to nature 
itself. 

F. T. L. 

Birds of Labrador and of the Chicago Area. — The Birds of Labrador 
are well presented by Dr. Charles W. Townsend and Glover M. Allen 
(Proc. of the Boston Soe. of Nat. Hist, vol. 33, pp. 277-428). In the 
introduction the authors describe first their visit to Labrador in the sum- 
mer of 1906; then the topography, the faunal areas, paths of migra- 
tion, and ornithological history of the region; and finally the bird and 
egg destruction which in 1833 filled Audubon with "horror and dis- 
gust." "Where fishermen are numerous sea birds are very scarce" 
and the authors hope that "the wonderful nursery for water birds in 
Labrador will not be entirely depopulated but that sufficient protection 
for the breeding birds will be given and that speedily, before it is too 
late." 

The introduction is followed by an annotated list of all Labrador 
birds, and the book concludes with a table showing the approximate 
number of each species observed by the authors, a bibliography, and 
a map. This publication (which is sold separately) will be of interest 
to the large number of students of local birds in eastern United States, 
for Labrador is the destination of many familiar migrants. It is 
unusually well written. 

The Birds of the Chicago Area are similarly treated by Frank M. 
Woodruff (Bull. 6 of the Nat-. Hist. Surrey, Chicago Acad', of Sci., 221 
pp.). The introduction contains notes on the favorable localities for 
studying birds, their migration, the rapacity of collectors, etc. The 
catalogue of species brings together a large body of facts covering a 
long period of observation. Sometimes, however, the list of synonyms 
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occupies more lines than the account of the bird, as with the savanna 
sparrow and purple martin. An amusing feature of the extensive 
bibliography is the translation of the titles of newspaper articles into 
intelligible form, for example, — Linger in Winter's Lap. (An account 
of birds which delayed their migration.) — Birds of Mystery at Lake 
Forest. (Notes on evening grosbeaks.) — The twelve half-tones of birds 
or bird haunts include a photograph of a colony of great blue herons, 
twenty miles north of Chicago. 

F. T. L. 

The Excess of Male Births. — In the May Naturalist (vol. 41, p. 
303) A. H. Pike discussed the significance of the excess of male births 
in human offspring, extensive statistics indicating that 106 males are 
born for every 100 females. In the June issue of the Proc. of the 
Cambridge Phil. Soo. (vol. 14, p. 122) Walter Heape presents the 
best available statistics for dogs. Among 36,867 pups of registered 
stock there are 117 males for every 100 females. Of some twenty 
breeds considered, all showed an excess of males except two, the 
figures for which were based on limited returns. The excess of males 
is apparently greater in large breeds of dogs than in small ones. Mr. 
Heape believes that the latest moment at which sex of offspring can 
be determined is the time of fertilization. However, since nutrition 
of the parents may alter the sex-determining factors in their sperma- 
tozoa or ova, he thinks it possible that the sex of offspring may be con- 
trolled, at least to some extent. 

F. T. L. 

Recent Publications Concerning the Structure of Insects. — The 

Wing Rudiments of the Sheep Tick. — That the wings of the adult 
insect are present in the larva in the form of disk-like rudiments 
is a well known fact. Even wingless species, excepting the Thysanura, 
possess these so-called "imaginal disks" in the larvae, thus indicating 
descent from winged ancestors. Extending the work of Pratt, '00, 
Stange, 1 '07, has traced the development and the degeneration of the 
rudiments of the wings and halteres in the sheeptick, Melophagus 
ovinus. 

He finds that in the earlier stages the disks of the wings and the 
halteres are identical in appearance except that from the first the 

1 Stange, P. tjber die Ruekbildung der Fliigel und Halterenseheiben 
bei Melophagus ovinus. Zool. Jahrb. Anat., 1907, 24, pp. 295-322. Pis. 

27-28. 



